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annually. The permanent ownership of arable was necessary
in the interests of good husbandry, A farmer would not
concentrate much effort on his strips, if the next year they
were to pass into other possession. But the hay fields
were not tilled or manured, and a temporary partition
was therefore not open to this objection. Indeed, there was
a distinct advantage in the system of annual redistribution
as applied to meadow land. We have seen that after the
hay was mown the fields lay open to common use, and the
village cattle pastured upon the stubble. The period of
enclosure, termed 'the defence', lasted usually from
Candlemas (2nd February) to Lammas Day (ist August), and
accordingly the meadows were commonly called 'Lammas
meadows'l. Now the strips of meadow were so small
that it would not be easy to retain them in individual
ownership during the many months of the year when the
hay fields were treated as common pasture, and the practice
of re-allotment at the beginning of each season would
recommend itself as the simplest and most natural expedient.
Rights of In addition to rights over the meadow, the rights of
common, common constituted a valuable appurtenance which was
invariably attached to every holding as an inseparable and
indispensable adjunct. On every side of the arable fields
lay large stretches of land, which were left uncultivated
and served as common waste; over them the villagers had
certain rights. Chief of these common rights was that
of pasture, and its importance can scarcely be exaggerated.
The system of tillage could not have been carried on without
cattle to plough and manure and to carry loads, and accord-
ingly there was vital need for pasture. Private enclosed
pasture was unusual2, and so a portion of the common
waste3 was devoted to purposes of pasturage. This
pasture land is to be distinguished from meadow, since it
1  Commons were waste or pasture land open all the year ; Lammas Land
was meadow;   Michaelmas Land was arable, open between harvest and
seed-time.   Commons (i.e. uncultivated land) must be distinguished from
Common Fields (i.e. cultivated land).
2  Vinogradoff, Villainage, 260.
* All commons were not necessarily actual waste land, i.e. heaths or
marshes : W. Hasbach, History of the Agricultural Labourer (1908), 92.